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RECURRENT ELEMENTS IN IBSEN'S ART 

Probably one reason why so many readers frequently mis- 
understand Ibsen is the fact that they are apt to begin their ac- 
quaintance with him by the perusal of his later, more mature works 
— The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, or The Master Builder. These 
plays are very complex, and certainly their deeper significance 
is not immediately evident; Brandes has indeed recently remarked 
that to Latin peoples, and to Italians in particular, The Wild Duck 
and Rosmersholm are enigmatical. But it is unfortunate to ap- 
proach Ibsen by way of such plays. In its development his 
genius was peculiarly orderly, and, consequently, the consideration 
of his plays in their chronological sequence becomes extremely 
enlightening. Each play, as a dramatic unit, stands by itself in 
magnificent integrity, but the thought that lies at the core of 
each, is indissolubly linked with Ibsen's previous and subsequent 
accomplishment. To appreciate the massiveness of his intellectual 
achievement, it is necessary to realize this profound organic unity 
of his work. Concerned he always was with the problem of self- 
realization, the question as to how the life of the individual might 
be the manifestation of his deepest, most peculiar spiritual energies, 
but it is to the credit of his comprehensive vision that Ibsen did 
not view this problem always from the same angle. With utter 
sincerity and uncompromising courage, he analyzed the conditions 
under which the fullest expression of personality might be retarded 
as well as facilitated. Skule and Nora triumph, but Oswald and 
Rosmer go down in defeat. 

Ibsen's first period is experimental, including such less frequent- 
ly read plays as The Feast at Solhoug, The Vikings at Helgeland, 
The Pretenders, and The League of Youth, and closing with the 
publication in 1877 of The Pillars of Society, the first play of his 
second period. In these early plays he makes unequivocal antici- 
pations of some of those themes, motives, and situations which 
he has elaborated in his later plays, and which are now recognized 
as distinctly Ibsenian. The study of these early dramas is worth 
while for one reason if for no other; the problems and the psycho- 
logical situations, presented in their more complex phases in the 
later dramas, here are clearer by the very simplicity of their state- 
ment, and cast light on the dramas that are to come. 
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Critics have not, perhaps, given as much attention as they 
should to this recurrent element in Ibsen's art. At all events, 
in an amazing way it links together various plays, each one becom- 
ing the means of elucidating the other, and reveals his imagination, 
having once become interested in certain characters, motives, and 
situations, persistently returning to them and enriching them with 
fresh spiritual significance. But what affords indisputable evidence 
of his creative power is the fact that only after a careful scrutiny 
do these recurrences impress us as such, so subtly has Ibsen varied 
his treatment. To point out all these recurrences would require a 
book; in our limited space we can indicate only a few most striking 
instances. 

Ingebjorg, the neglected mistress of Skule in The Pretenders, 
and Mrs. Alving, the dominating figure in Ghosts, are obviously 
women of a different order. The former loves with a deep affec- 
tion, but too unreflecting to protest against the injustice of Skule's 
treatment of her, she accepts with pathetic patience and humility 
her tragic lot in life; whereas Mrs. Alving is richly endowed both 
mentally and morally, and because of her habit of facing the crises 
of her experience with intellectual courage, existence for her is 
a process of continual growth, a passage from lower to higher 
levels of spiritual perception. As far as I recall, it has never 
been emphasized that although twenty years intervened between 
his creation of these two characters and in many directions his 
genius matured, yet Ibsen represents these two women, otherwise 
so unlike, committing as mothers the same tragic mistake, and 
paying a corresponding penalty. Both women, Ingebjorg un- 
wittingly, and Mrs. Alving deliberately and out of a false respect 
for social opinion, devote the spiritual energy of the most precious 
years of their lives to the creation of a monumental illusion in 
the minds of their sons: that the unworthy father of each, Skule 
in one case, and Captain Alving in the other, was a man of noble 
nature, deserving of the deepest filial loyalty. But Ibsen is no 
sentimentalist, and is determined to show that false ideals, even 
though perpetuated from the purest motives, inevitably bring 
disaster in their train. With unsparing irony, Ibsen drives home 
the cruel fact that Ingebjorg's and Mrs. Alving's years of self- 
sacrifice were utterly wasted, and the very illusion by which 
(through the power of paternal example) each hoped to ennoble 
her son, proves the latter's ruin. Strong in his unjustified 
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faith in Skule, Peter commits terrible sacrilege to aid his fathers' 
evil ambition, and Oswald, kept in ignorance of his father's pro- 
fligacy, hastens the development of the disease that is his awful 
physical heritage, and then tortures himself with undeserved 
self-reproach. 

Significant of the way in which Ibsen's imagination worked 
is the fact that in The Pretenders the mother and son are subordi- 
nate figures, but that in the later play they become the protagon- 
ists. Ibsen was content to indicate that the motive that actuated 
Ingebjorg's unintentional deception was single and plain — deep 
devotion to Skule. But when subsequently in the composition 
of Ghosts, he returned to this situation, -he probed the problem to 
its bottom, and complicated the motivation extraordinarily. 
Mrs. Alving, unlike Ingebjorg, does not maintain the illusion in 
ignorance of the character of Captain Alving, but with full knowl- 
edge of his profligacy. Yet, in spite of this knowledge, Mrs. Al- 
ving does not act differently from Ingebjorg. It is here indeed 
that Ibsen reveals his ripened understanding of the ultimate springs 
of human conduct. Intuitively Mrs. Alving suspects that what 
she is doing is not right, instinctively her sincere nature rebels 
against such an imposition, but the moral standards of her con- 
servative environment are too strong for her, and in obedience to 
them, acting against her better judgment, she carefully builds up 
in her son's mind a false conception of his father's character. 
In other words, the motive that in the earlier play had its origin 
merely in individual impulse, now appears as the resultant of 
powerful social forces bearing upon the individual from without. 
Mrs. Alving maintains her deception for years with a growing 
sense of her mistake; when she becomes convinced that society 
has been wrong and she has been right, her son is becoming insane, 
and she is helpless to retard the consequences of her deeds. Thus, 
as compared to Peter's death, the tragedy of Oswald's collapse 
is immeasureably deeper in significance because Ibsen has shown 
that, in the final analysis, not the mother who acted merely in 
accord with accepted moral standards of her time, but society 
itself which had formulated those standards, was responsible for 
the wanton sacrifice of Oswald's life, and that indeed even Mrs. 
Alving herself no less than her son was a victim of devastating 
social influences. 
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The masterly motivation of the character of Bishop Nicholas 
in The Pretenders is also instructive in a study of the recurrent 
elements in Ibsen's art. The dramatist has represented the cease- 
less, restless craft of Nicholas as the expression of the Bishop's 
own distorted soul. As a boy he has cherished an ambition to be 
a great chieftain, but, as a man, he discovers that, though his aspira- 
tions for power are no less intense, he is seized with an obsessing 
fear whenever he issues forth upon the field of battle, and that, the 
mock of his companions, he never can hope to satisfy his thirst 
for leadership. Moreover, he passionately desires women, but 
here, too, he is cheated, for impotence hinders satisfaction. Blasted 
in his hopes, denied what he deemed his destiny, he is filled with 
a consuming hatred and envy of more fortunate men who are 
strong in the, exercise of their powers and happy in the accom- 
plishment of their aims, and he makes it the business of his life 
to sow dissension broadcast and to shatter human destinies in 
course of realization. With evil industry he estranges Haakon 
and Skule and seeks to wreck the ambitious designs of one no less 
than those of the other. Having experienced himself the pains 
of self-distrust, and divined with diabolic keenness the misery of 
Skule, he poisons his mind with doubt, and finally on his deathbed 
gloats over the infinite havoc he has wrought. 

Now typically Ibsenian is the psychological process revealed 
here in the working of Nicholas' mind, namely, the individual 
who has the intellect and imagination to form great ideas, but is 
cheated of their fulfillment by circumstances, longs for revenge, 
and generally finds it in devastating the lives of others more 
prosperous than himself. The implication is that the currents of 
personality, dammed up and cut off from their natural channels 
of expression, return upon themselves, stagnate, and generate 
cruel, sinister desires. Denied one form of activity, the impulses 
inevitably seek another. A character, impelled by this motive, 
appears diabolic, because he may seem to be working havoc just 
for its own. sake, but in reality his deeds are actuated by forces 
deep within his soul. 

Are not these motives which Ibsen has attributed to Bishop 
Nicholas found again in his delineation of Hedda Gabler? Super- 
ficially it may appear that Hedda's hatred of Mrs. Elvsted is 
merely ordinary jealousy because Mrs. Elvsted has won the love 
of Eilert Lovborg, but the fact is that Ibsen has grounded this 
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hostility far more deeply. Like Bishop Nicholas, Hedda is covertly 
sensuous, and craves for power, but is too cowardly to dare and 
to do. Gradually realizing the utter futility of her marriage with 
Tesman as a means of satisfying her ambition, she broods mor- 
bidly over her injuries, and with feline cunning seeks to give vent 
to her bitter resentment against circumstances. To many Hedda's 
actions have seemed inexplicably fiendish. What she does is 
cruel enough, to be sure, but it is not unaccountable. She exults 
in destruction as evidence of her own power. Nicholas tried to 
defeat the achievement of Skule's and Haakon's ambitions; Hedda 
defeats Mrs. Elvsted's regeneration of Lovborg, and drives him to 
suicide. The outburst of the forces of suppressed individuality 
are as perilous in the moral world as a volcanic irruption in the 
physical world. 

There is in Ibsenian drama another recurrent element which 
is, unquestionably, far more significant than any that has yet been 
pointed out. It has to do with the problem of regeneration — the 
problem that in one form or another consitutes the core of Ibsen's 
greatest plays. In his delineation of the moral world, Ibsen repre- 
sents, as the result of the operation of two forces, the spiritual 
awakening of the individual who has been sunk in illusion, hypo- 
crisy, or falsehood. One of these forces acts within the individual 
himself, and impels him to search fearlessly the recesses ofh is 
soul, and to try before the bar of his own judgment the ideals that 
regulate his conduct — impels him to "probe where it hurts most," 
Ibsen's biting phrase, descriptive of his own self-examination at 
a crucial stage of his experience. The other of these forces acts 
upon the individual from without, stimulates his sensibility to 
moral issues, and renders pressing his need for the revision of 
ethical standards. Now an instructive grouping of many of 
Ibsen's dramas may be made according to the degree of activity 
of either one or both of these forces in accomplishing the redemption 
of the protagonist. Obviously in The Doll's House, Ghosts, and 
Little Eyolf the desire on the part of Nora, Mrs. Alving, and the 
Allmers to purge their existence of error springs from within and is 
the outgrowth of their reflection upon experience, and their effort 
to fathom the causes of their bitter suffering. In The Wild Duck 
the external force, namely, Gregers Werle, is solely responsible 
for the shaking-up of that weakling, Hjalmar Ekdal. Finally, in 
The Pretenders, The Pillars of Society, Rosmersholm, and, perhaps, 
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The Master Builder, the two forces, with varying degrees of activity, 
cooperate in the task of bringing light to the spiritually blind. 
In all these plays, the external force is embodied in a character 
that, in view of the nature of its influence, may be accurately 
described as the regenerator, and that is, as a rule, endowed by 
Ibsen with acute intelligence and subtle power to touch and move 
the finer impulses of the souls of others. Frequently the motive 
that urges the regenerator to his self-imposed ennobling labor 
is a profound affection for the misguided individual he would save. 

The regenerator first appears in The Pretenders in the person of 
Sigrid, the sister of Skule. Hers is a very subordinate part, her 
lines are few in number, but their significance cannot be ignored. 
She has slight influence upon the events taking place around her, 
but, like another Cassandra, she sees whither they are tending, 
and she alone of Skule's immediate associates has the insight to 
penetrate his weakness and to fear the tragic consequences of an 
ambition greater than power of achievement. In the end, when 
the mob is beating at the convent-gates and Skule's wife and daugh- 
ter cling to him in terror, scarcely knowing or understanding what 
he has confessed and what he intends to do, it is Sigrid who tears 
him from them, and, exalted at the prospect of her brother's 
redemption, contemplates with passionate sympathy his spiritual 
struggle, urges him to the repudiation of the falsehood that has 
lain upon his soul, and as her feelings rise and her imagination 
kindles, Ibsen lets her give inspired utterance to her ecstasy in 
phrases of compressed poetic power: 

"My kingly brother! I see you need me not; I see you 
know what path to take. . . Use thy wings, and woe to them 
who . . . would bind thee now! . . . They (the bells of Nidaros) 
ring for your true crowning! Farewell, my brother, let the purple 
robe of blood flow wide over your shoulders; under it may all sin 
be hidden! Go forth, go into the great church and take the 
crown of life." 

In The Pillars of Society the regenerator is Lona Hessel, who 
returns from America, announcing her intention to resurrect the 
Bernick household from the vault. At first she finds Bernick's 
self-righteousness impregnable, but as she probes his conscience 
and gradually unmasks his hypocrisy, his own moral nature is 
awakened, and finally in self-revulsion, he publicly acknowledges 
his crimes. To indicate that, at the end, at any rate, the impulse 
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to repentance is entirely of Bernick's own volition, Ibsen has been 
careful to eliminate every possibility of Bernick's exposure from 
external compulsion: Johan who had threatened to denounce him, 
leaves Norway for good, and Lona herself destroys the documentary 
evidence of Bernick's guilt so that he may act in complete inde- 
pendence. Not fear, but a purified spirit, accounts for his con- 
fession. Those who had the good fortune of seeing Mrs. Fiske 
as Lona, will recall by what an intense, rapt expression she con- 
veyed to the audience the impression of her spiritual joy at the 
contrition of the "pillar of society." 

In The Wild Duck Gregers Werle miserably fails in his task of 
redeeming Hjalmar Ekdal because he is fortified with self-esteem 
and is lacking in the intelligence and insight characteristic of both 
Sigrid and Lona Hessel. With fatuous blindness, he does not 
recognize Hjalmar as a weak, attitudinizing sentimentalist without 
moral resources to draw upon to construct his life on a new basis 
after he has learned that Gina has been the mistress of old Werle 
and that Hedwig is not his own child. The impulse to regenerate 
coming entirely from without, meets and arouses to activity no 
corresponding impulse in Hjalmar's pitiably shallow soul. 

It is customary to regard The Wild Duck as little more than 
Ibsen's mocking symbolization of the failure of his own efforts to 
awaken his fellow-countrymen to a consciousness of their spiritual 
decrepitude, he himself being, accordingly, a sickly Gregers Werle 
ministering to a no less sickly Ekdal. I myself feel, however, 
that we should also see beyond the possible, and indeed probable 
autobiographic significance of the drama, the more general and 
objective fact that in this play Ibsen elucidates his belief that no 
matter what may be the external influence brought to bear upon 
the individual it is powerless to accomplish his redemption if his 
own will does not cooperate in the undertaking. The regenerator 
may englighten, solace, and inspire, but in the last analysis it is 
the individual himself who must battle to break the shackles that 
impede his spiritual growth. It is this conviction that explains 
why Ibsen could never be induced to identify himself with any 
movement of public reform because not by such an external means 
as legislation, granting wider rights, did he think any class or sex 
could be really freed in the profoundest sense. For the same rea- 
son, Ibsen, unlike many of his fellow naturalists, never wrote plays 
of propaganda, urging specific reforms as the social panacea. 
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Justly estimated, Ibsen's plays are not mechanical problem-plays, 
but dramas in which character under spiritual stress and strain 
is the abiding interest. 

Indisputably Ibsen's profoundest treatment of the problem 
of the regenerator is in Rosmersholm. Rebecca West does not 
succeed in emancipating Rosmer and in making him an uncom- 
promising adherent of revolutionary ideas and practice because 
she has embattled against her all the conservative traditions of 
generations of Rosmers. John Rosmer himself is a visionary 
idealist, generous-spirited, but possessed of a will so weakened by 
inheritance and training that he is without the self-reliance and 
balance necessary for a man who would run counter to the social 
order. The fact is he really does little more than lip-service to 
intellectual radicalism; he hesitates to proclaim his agnosticism to 
the world, and in general is in constant need of Rebecca's stimulat- 
ing sustaining presence. Rebecca, clear-sighted and far more pene- 
trating than Gregers in the case of Hjalmar, recognizes Rosmer's 
weakness, but hopes to supply him with the stamina he lacks. But 
her expectations are doomed to disappointment. Even after, in 
a spirit of noble self-sacrifice, she attempts by her confession of her 
responsibility for Beata's death to relieve him of his sense of guilt, 
Rosmer cannot build his life anew, but, tormented by self-reproach 
and morbid doubts, puts a close to the struggle by suicide. But 
the play does not end in the negation of complete moral failure 
as does The Wild Duck. With astonishing subtlety Ibsen enhanced 
the ethical significance of the drama by representing how her 
sojourn at Rosmersholm redeemed Rebecca herself. She came to 
Rosmersholm a self-seeking individualist; in the end she acknowl- 
edges her despicable trickery and gives up her life, impelled by a 
love that has been purged of all selfishness. Her own conduct, 
at any rate, illumines her principle that existence is a perpetual 
rebirth. 

It is characteristic of Ibsen's method with its shifting emphasis 
on similar situations in different plays that in Hedda Gabler the 
reclaiming of Eilert Lovborg should have already been accom- 
plished at the opening of the drama. His savior, Mrs. Elvsted, 
has checked the dissolute habits that had been blighting his genius, 
and made it possible for him to write a great book. Not gifted 
with the clear intelligence and vital energy of either Lona or 
Rebecca, Mrs. Elvsted would have had no influence over men of 
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mentality as different as Bernick and John Rosmer, whereas her 
sympathy and affectionate fidelity were likely to appeal to the 
more emotional, temperamental Lovborg. Ibsen has achieved 
here, I think, a very fine bit of discrimination. The pathos of Mrs. 
Elvsted's situation is revealed when, separated from her by Hedda's 
contrivance, the impressionable Lovborg yields to temptation 
and wrecks himself completely. 

Although a candid criticism of The Master Builder must recog- 
nize that is it marred by irritating obscurities, and although no 
sincere admirer of Ibsen can feel that he proved himself any greater 
as an artist because he introduced into a play that was intended 
for the necessarily rapid unfoldment of stage-presentation, sym- 
bolism that analysis in a study cannot consistently interpret, yet 
it must not be overlooked that there are, indeed, in The Master 
Builder, many situations easily explicable as phases of vital human 
life, gripping in their significance, and powerful in their appeal. 
Solness, the egotist, unable to reconcile himself to the demands 
of the younger generation, ruthlessly sacrifices his associates to 
maintain his own preeminence, and yet is haunted all the while 
by a terrible fear of ultimate defeat. It is clear that in his megalo- 
mania he is the kin of Bernick and Borkman. The lot of Solness 
is the eternal ironic tragedy of selfish individualism. Aline Sol- 
ness, the mother whose maternal longings have been cruelly cheated, 
suffers as poignantly as Agnes, sacrificed to Brand's inexorable 
idealism. These incidents are charged with emotion, and undenia- 
bly reveal Ibsen's creative powers in splendid exercise. 

It seems to me that, perhaps, we arrive at the true significance 
of the part which Hilda Wangel plays in the drama, if we regard 
her as a typical Ibsenian regenerator. She has read the soul of 
Solness, urges him to throw off his obsessing fear of younger 
rivals, and incites him to climb to the very top of the spire, that is 
to obtain again, though, as it turns out, only for a moment, the 
spiritual freedom of his former days, and the renewal of his former 
splendid energies. Hilda rejoices in his fall, not certainly because 
she is heartless, but rather because her love is so great that she 
exults that Solness has justified her faith in him, and dared death 
in his effort to lift himself above the level of mediocrity to which 
as an artist and a man he had sunk. Similarly, Sigrid, the earliest 
of Ibsen's regenerators, exhorts her brother Skule to go forth to 
the death she knows is certain because by this act of courage he 
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proves that he has flung from his soul the lies that have been cor- 
rupting it. To the regenerator physical death, when an evidence 
of resurrection of the spirit, is not an occasion for terror or for 
tears. 

These are a few examples, illustrating Ibsen's habit of treating 
again and again from various points of view situations and charac- 
ters that interested him. These recurrent elements impart to 
his work, as has been remarked, a fundamental unity, and knit 
together in philosophical significance plays widely separated in 
time. But neither a cursory reader nor a spectator is impressed 
by these elements as repetitions, so much fresh energy has been 
imparted to them from the dramatist's abundant imagination. 
Only the careful reading of the plays in close sequence reveals 
the attachment of each to its predecessors and its successors. 

B. Sprague Allen. 
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